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The United States and France: 
Building on a Historic Alliance 


President Clinton, French President Chirac 


Opening remarks at a press conference following meeting, 


Washington, DC, February 1, 1996 





President Clinton. President Chirac 
and I have just concluded a very good 
discussion. Let me begin by saying how 
much the United States appreciates the 
President’s strong leadership and the 
vital role France is playing all around 
the world. This is a time for the world’s 
great democracies to reach out, not re- 
treat. Many of the problems we face— 
including terrorism, international orga- 
nized crime, and drugs—have no re- 
spect for borders. And the extraordi- 
nary opportunities we enjoy to shape a 
safer and more prosperous future for 
our people can be realized only if we 
stay engaged and if we work together. 

France and the United States are 
doing just that—building on our his- 
toric alliance to meet the challenges of 
this new era. NATO is a cornerstone of 
that alliance. The President and I spent 
a good deal of time discussing its 
present and its future. In Bosnia, all of 
us can see NATO’s critical role in end- 
ing a terrible war and in helping peace 
take hold and in restoring stability to 
the heart of Europe. President Chirac 
and I reviewed the impressive progress 
our troops are making. We agreed that 
the mission in Bosnia is moving for- 
ward steadily, surely, and as safely as 
possible. 

The Bosnia operation also demon- 
strates how well NATO can work with 
Europe’s new democracies. Countries 
that were our Warsaw Pact adversar- 
ies less than a decade ago now are 
serving side by side with our troops for 
peace. This is a tribute to the decision 
that we made to reach out to them 
through the Partnership for Peace and 
by holding out the possibility of open- 
ing NATO’s doors to new partners. 

We agreed that NATO must and will 
continue its steady progress toward 
enlargement and will strengthen its 
relationship with Russia. 


Let me say again: I told President 
Chirac how pleased we in the United 
States are with France’s recent deci- 
sion to move closer to the military side 
of NATO—a move that will strengthen 
our alliance and a move that is very, 
very important to the United States. I 
also welcomed the French efforts to 
build a stronger European defense 
identity within NATO. This will allow 
our European allies to deal more effec- 
tively with future security problems 
and spread the costs and risks of our 
leadership for peace, while preserving 
the basic structure of NATO. 

The Franco-American partnership 
extends well beyond NATO and, in- 
deed, well beyond Europe. We’ve seen 
it in Cambodia, where our cooperation 
was vital to the success of democratic 
elections. We see it in Haiti, where 
French gendarmes are taking part in 
the international police force and play- 
ing a critical role. And in Africa, both 
our countries today are working to help 
people realize their tremendous eco- 
nomic and political potential. Today, 
President Chirac and I agreed to work 
together on preventive diplomacy in 
Africa to begin to head off conflicts be- 
fore they start. 

Finally, we focused on a series of 
new threats to the safety of our citizens 
that demands a coordinated response: 
the spread of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, terrorism, international organized 
crime, drug trafficking and, of course, 
the threats to the global environment. 

I welcome France’s decision to end 
nuclear testing in the Pacific and its 
strong support for signing a zero-yield 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty 
this year. That is a project we can and 
we will work on together, and I believe 
we will succeed. As I said in the State 
of the Union address, a comprehensive 


test ban treaty is one of my highest pri- 
orities as President. It will dramati- 
cally reduce the nuclear threat to every 
American and to people all over the 
world. Having France as a strong 
partner in this crusade significantly 
increases the prospects for success. 

Let me add also that we greatly 
appreciate France’s offer to join and 
contribute to the Korean Peninsula 
Energy Development Organization— 
the organization that will provide 
alternative energy to North Korea as it 
freezes and then dismantles its danger- 
ous nuclear weapons programs. 

This past year, terrorists have 
taken the lives of people in the very 
heart of Paris and in the very heart of 
America. The President and I agreed 
that our law enforcement agencies can 
and must work even more closely to- 
gether, sharing their experiences and 
their expertise until we succeed in de- 
feating terrorism. We'll look at new 
ways to stop the flow of drugs to our 
streets and the spread of organized 
crime by cracking down harder on 
money laundering and making it easier 
to extradite criminals. 

Finally, let me say again to the 
President: I want to thank you for your 
long and consistent leadership in 
Bosnia, for the sacrifices made by the 
French there, especially the French 
soldiers. And I want to tell you how 
much it means to me and to all Ameri- 
cans that today you presented the 
Legion of Honor to the families of the 
three American diplomats who were 
killed there in the search—ultimately, 
the successful search—for a peace 
agreement. 

This is symbolic of the friendship 
that the United States has with 
France. You are our oldest ally. I 
thought it quite appropriate today that 
we had your welcoming ceremony on 
the lawn of the White House in full 
view of the Jefferson Memorial be- 
cause Thomas Jefferson was our first 
envoy—the symbol of our friendship, 
our alliance with France. 

Now the United States has another 
forceful and energetic partner for peace 
and progress in President Chirac. Let 
me invite him to make a statement, 
welcome him again to the United 
States, and then we will take your 
questions. 

Mr. President. 
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President Chirac. President 
Clinton has more or less said every- 
thing there was to be said—because, 
anyway, everything that we said, he 
said wonderfully. It was all that. 

I just have some brief remarks. 
First of all, a sentiment of gratitude for 
the way I’ve been welcomed here. And 
I deeply appreciated this—to be wel- 
comed in the White House and in 
Congress. And, secondly, there was a 
very fundamental agreement between 
us on most of the subjects that we 
talked about. I think the most out- 
standing example is Bosnia, where the 
action undertaken by President Clinton 
has been decisive for a peace agree- 
ment that a few months before no one 
could really have imagined. 

France was not absent, naturally, 
from the effort that led to this. And if 
the country manages to regain equilib- 
rium in peace and come back to peace, 
this will be, to a large extent, due to the 
President of the United States. 

I also wanted to mention two prob- 
lems here which, among others, I’m 
deeply concerned about. First of all is 
the question of the necessary reform of 
the organization of the Atlantic alliance 
in order to adapt it to the needs of our 
time. We can, I think, expect the very 
best in terms of peace from that organi- 
zation as long as the organization has 
adapted to the new circumstances. 

My second point is the fact that we 
really must understand how absolutely 
essential it is that we should not disen- 
gage ourselves from development aid. 
Many countries in the world are in the 
process of being excluded precisely as 
they’re making very substantial efforts 
in order to try to move toward democ- 
racy and the market economy, so we 
must help them in that effort. Those 
were the two messages that I wish to 
express today to the Congress. 

Now, lastly, I felt very deep emo- 
tion in awarding, this morning, to three 
wonderful women—wonderful ladies— 
the Legion of Honor in the name of the 
people of France and the Republic of 
France—the widows of three great 
American diplomats who gave their 
very best efforts to help to achieve 
peace and, alas, lost their lives in that 
country of Bosnia. @ 





Policy and Principles: 
The Clinton Administration’s Approach 


James B. Steinberg, Director of Policy Planning 
Address to the Foreign Policy Association, New York City, January 24, 1996 





message, President Clinton chal- 

lenged the United States to sustain 
our role as the leader in the fight for 
freedom and peace. Three years of 
American leadership by President 
Clinton have already produced great 
benefits for the American people and 
for the world community. Had America 
not led, the war in Bosnia would con- 
tinue today with mounting casualties— 
a war threatening European stability, 
eroding the NATO alliance, and damag- 
ing U.S. credibility. Had we not led, 
peace in the Middle East would not be 
on the horizon, and we would face a 
growing crisis in Haiti. Without U.S. 
leadership, the prospect for new 
American jobs and economic growth 
through important trade agreements 
such as the WTO, NAFTA, and suc- 
cessful auto negotiations with the 
Japanese would remain beyond reach. 
The Mexican economy would be in free- 
fall, threatening our economic security 
and the stability of the world’s financial 
markets. The President’s leadership 
assured that nuclear weapons pro- 
grams were halted in North Korea and 
Iraq and that the nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty was indefinitely and 
unconditionally extended. Through 
determination and the exercise of 
American leadership, we have repeat- 
edly turned challenges into real gains 
for Americans. 

In the Office of Policy Planning, we 
often are torn between helping coordi- 
nate day-to-day policy and longer term 
planning. In our fast-forward world, 
long-term sometimes means next Mon- 
day, and history is what happened last 
Friday. That said, as the director of the 
office responsible for helping frame 
policy in a larger context, I wouid like 
to take a step back tonight and talk 


: n last night’s State of the Union 


about the broader principles and strat- 
egies that lie behind the President’s 
remarkable foreign policy accomplish- 
ments. 

Policy planners contend daily with 
the legacy of our first director—George 
Kennan. Kennan served from 1947 to 
1949—at a time when the United 
States was resisting its instinct to turn 
inward once more and was instead 
helping to build a stable post-war or- 
der. He earned his place in American 
history, of course, by arguing that “the 
main element of any United States 
policy toward the Soviet Union must be 
that of a long-term, patient but firm 
and vigilant containment of Russian ex- 
pansive tendencies.” With that single 
word—containment—he set the direc- 
tion for more than 40 years of U.S. 
foreign policy. 

“Containment” primarily was a 
prescription for U.S. policy. Yet con- 
tainment rested on an understanding of 
the international system dominated by 
the threat of communist aggression. 
This one word became the bumper- 
sticker of the Cold War. Containing the 
Soviet Union was used to justify almost 
every foreign policy activity, from 
regional interventions and the building 
of security alliances to supporting 
economic institutions and foreign 
assistance. 

Since the collapse of the Soviet 
external and internal empire, many 
analysts have sought to find a new 
bumper sticker, one that would charac- 
terize the post-Cold War international 
system and set the new paradigm for 
U.S. foreign policy. So many theories 
have surfaced, in fact, that they’ve 
exhausted the memory of the State 
Department’s antiquated computer 
system. 
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At first, optimism was the prevail- 
ing sentiment. We were told that a 
“new world order” was within reach, 
where American power would tame 
lawless aggressors. Others claimed that 
we had reached the “end of history,” 
where market democracy had become 
accepted worldwide as the only 
possible—indeed, historically inevi- 
table—form of government. Others told 
us of a “borderless world,” where inter- 
national commerce would wash over 
governments and erase territorial 
boundaries and where the invisible 
hand of the marketplace might over- 
come every ill—from authoritarianism 
in China to famine in Africa to poverty 
in India. 

Pessimists soon made a comeback. 
They tell us of the “coming anarchy,” 
where unchecked environmental dam- 
age and rapid population growth will 
make many parts of the world ungov- 
ernable and will unleash floods of 
economic and political refugees to our 
own shores. Others warn that we live 
at the early stages of a “clash of civili- 
zations,” where antagonistic cultures 
with irreconcilable values and objec- 
tives will engage in constant conflict 
with one another, tearing at the fragile 
economic and political ties that bind the 
world’s peoples. 

Each of these grand theories con- 
tains within it many important truths. 
But whatever the merit of physics’ 
never-ending search for a “great uni- 
fied theory,” the world we face today is 
far too complicated to describe in one 
theory or fit on a bumper sticker. Our 
interests are too broad; our challenges 
too diverse. And too often, broad over- 
simplifications either hide or distort 
reality. 

Kennan, to his credit, rejected 
simplistic understandings of the com- 
munist threat. He eventually came to 
oppose our involvement in Vietnam, for 
instance, because he saw Southeast 
Asia as peripheral to our core national 
interests and the war itself as about 
nationalism, not communism. And 
while Kennan accurately predicted— 
nearly 50 years ago—that the Soviet 
system would collapse, he did so based 
on a careful analysis of its component 
parts: the ideology of its leaders, 
the fundamental weaknesses of the 
command economic system, and the 
weariness of the Russian people. He 
came to reject the more extravagant 


extensions of containment policy for 
ignoring communism’s greatest weak- 
ness—the communist system itself. 

Today, Kennan continues to speak 
out against the danger of seizing too 
q:) ckly on any single policy prescrip- 
tion, but he still counsels us to define 
sound principles—“principles that ac- 
cord with the nature, the needs, the 
interests, and the limitations of our 
country.” These principles should 
define the real-world demands on a 
nation’s capacity to act and the limits of 
its ability to do so. Leaders have a re- 
sponsibility to articulate principles, to 
inform the public about their percep- 
tion of the national interest, especially 
when dangers and opportunities are 
not immediately obvious. 

Last week at Harvard University, 
Secretary Christopher reaffirmed four 
core principles that have come to guide 
foreign policy in the Clinton Adminis- 
tration. These principles are designed 
to meet today’s opportunities and dan- 
gers. 


Our first and most important prin- 
ciple is that America must lead if we 
want to protect our national interests 
and values. No other nation has the 
power, the resources, the respect, and 
the authority to lead. Leadership 
means that we will act alone when we 
must but work with others when we 
can. 
Whether bringing peace to troubled 
regions, strengthening our role in 
the global economy, or fighting trans- 
national threats from nuclear prolifera- 
tion, crime, terrorism, or environmen- 
tal decay, our leadership has often 
meant the difference between scccess 
and failure. 

Leadership does not come cheap. 
Forces in Congress have proposed cuts 
in our foreign affairs budget that would 
cripple our diplomacy just when we are 
beginning to reap the benefits of the 
end of the Cold War. Of course, we 
have important responsibilities to at- 
tend to at home. But we can’t create 
jobs if foreign markets are not open. 
We can’t build a secure future if drug 
trafficking is flourishing or if dangerous 
nations develop nuclear weapons. 

Think about how short-sighted it is for 
Congress not to find $22 million to 
implement KEDO and freeze North 


Korea’s nuclear program. In fact, for 
less than one-third of one percent of 
our GDP and just a little more than 
1% of all government spending, we 
could fund the entire foreign affairs 
budget. These are modest outlays by 
the world’s standards, but they repre- 
sent an American commitment to the 
world that will, in turn, catalyze major 
contributions by our allies and friends. 

A second principle is the need to 
strengthen the institutions that pro- 
vide an enduring basis for global peace 
and prosperity. For half a century, in- 
stitutions such as NATO, the UN, 
GATT, the IMF, and the World Bank 
have helped us share the burdens of 
leadership. Some critics argue that we 
should significantly diminish our links 
with these institutions. These critics 
would leave us with only two choices: 
do nothing or do it by ourselves. 

That’s the choice we would fice in 
Bosnia without NATO, the UN, the 
OSCE, and the World Bank. That’s the 
choice we would have faced when 
Mexico’s economy collapsed, without 
the International Monetary Fund. And 
that’s the choice we would have faced 
without the UN when nations such as 
Haiti, E] Salvador, Cambodia, and 
Angola needed help to recover from 
civil war and famine. 

That’s why we're reinvigorating 
old institutions and building new ones. 
We are adapting and adjusting proven 
institutions such as NATO and extend- 
ing their benefits to new members. 
We are creating new arrangements 
with our neighbors and our European 
allies, such as the Summit of the 
Americas and the Transatlantic Mar- 
ketplace. And the President has taken 
major steps toward strengthening 
consultation and cooperation in Asia— 
on economic matters through the 
annual APEC leaders’ meetings and 
on security issues through the ASEAN 
Regional Forum and the Northeast 
Asian Security dialogue. This is why 
we are taking a hard look at institu- 
tions, such as the UN, that must reform 
to meet new challenges. 

Cutting funding for the UN means 
limiting our ability to address vital 
development needs and to negotiate 
important environmental agreements 
and share needed information on cli- 
mate change, on ozone depletion, and 
on oceans and fisheries. In an inte- 
grated global economy, environmental 
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damage in one part of the world can af- 
fect economies everywhere. Pollution’s 
impact on our nation’s health takes an 
enormous tol! on our manufacturing, 
service, and agricultura! productivity. 
Disappearing cropland worldwide, 
coupled with a projected doubling in 
world population, may lead to dramatic 
rises in world food prices. Whether we 
like it or not, these threats to our well- 
being are best addressed through 
negotiations at international organiza- 
tions such as the UN. 

Our third principle is that we must 
support democracy and human rights if 
we want a policy that not only reflects 
our ideals but also reinforces our inter- 
ests. Promoting democratic values 
amplifies our authority and credibility 
in the world. Our interests are most 
secure in a world where the rule of 
law protects both political rights and 
free market economies. Froin working 
with courageous reformers in South 
Africa, Mexico, and the new democra- 
cies of Central Europe and the former 
Soviet Union, to supporting the War 
Crimes Tribunal and the elections pro- 
cess in the former Yugoslavia, this 
principle both closely reflects our im- 
age of ourselves and accepts that there 
are limits to our ability to help others 
set themselves free. 

Our fourth principle is constructive 
relations with the great powers—our 
longstanding allies in Western Europe 
and Japan, as well as our former adver- 
saries in Russia and China. We live ina 
world where these four powers, each in 
its own way, have the ability to signifi- 
cantly affect our security and pros- 
perity 

Some have said that in the absence 
of an overwhelming common threat, 
America’s relationships with its core 
allies would inevitably drift apart. 
After three years of close cooperation 
with our friends in Europe and Japan, 
we can fairly claim that the opposite is 
true. Our common action in Bosnia 
has done more for European coopera- 
tion and stability than years of sterile 
theoretical debates over competing 
“security architectures.” And the New 
Transatlantic Agenda that we launched 
last month in Madrid will expand our 
economic ties and strengthen our coop- 
eration with the European Union in 
confronting global political and security 
challenges. 


Our cooperation with Japan also has 
deepened in response to new oppor.u- 
nities and challenges. A year-long 
review of our alliance has revitalized 
our security ties. Japan has worked 
with us to end the North Korean 
nuclear program, and we have main- 
tained our security relationship in 
the face of domestic challenges in 
both countries. While there continue to 
be important trade issues between us, 
the 20 market-access agreements we 
have reached have contributed to the 
recent sharp decline in our bilateral 
trade deficit—as you saw in today’s 
New York Times. 

Nowhere is the task of the policy 
planner—or of the policy maker—more 
challenging than in dealing with Russia 
and China. The unprecedented and 
painful transitions that Russia and 
China are currently undertaking 
embody the range of challenges and 
opportunities we confront in the world 
today. 

We have recognized that Russia’s 
transition to a more democratic, mar- 
ket-oriented society will be long and 
difficult and the outcome not foreor- 
dained. But there are vital U.S. 
interests at stake in our relations with 
Russia, and practical cooperation 
where possible increases both our coun- 
tries’ security and prosperity. In light 
of a half-century of confrontation, it is 
important to reflect how far we—and 
the Russian people themselves—have 
come. 

Of course, it would be easy to enu- 
merate our differences with Russia. Its 
ongoing struggle with the conflict in 
Chechnya, its crime and corruption, 
and Moscow’s nuclear cooperation with 
Iran indicate that this transition will 
not be easy and may impact American 
interests and Russia’s own develop- 
ment. Russia is still struggling to 
define its future at home and abroad. 
Ultimately, the Russian people alone 
will decide whether they, too, can de- 
fine a new path for Russia or whether 
they will turn to the forces who prey on 
their fears. Russians face an important 
choice in the June presidential elec- 
tions. Our key obligation is to engage 
Russia by promoting democratic values 
and institutions while keeping watch 
over own national interest at all times. 

For those of you who follow our 
relations with China, it will probably 
sound like an understatement to say 


that the last year has been difficult and 
in important respects disappointing. 
China remains an authoritarian state, 
though far from the totalitarian mono- 
lith it once was. Important differences 
remain between our two countries on 
issues such as human rights, prolifera- 
tion, and trade. Having abandoned the 
substance of communism and lacking 
a credible ideological replacement, 
China’s leaders have sought to mobilize 
support by emphasizing nationalistic 
themes of order in confronting a deep- 
seated fear of chaos and unfurling the 
banner of sovereignty in response to 
perceived foreign pressure and influ- 
ence. Its continued insistence on the 
right to use force to protect its claims 
to sovereignty in Taiwan and the 
South China Sea will not ease regional 
tensions. 

Our Administration does not seek 
to isolate or contain China. This is not 
because we want to do China a favor, 
but because engagement serves our in- 
terests and the interests of our friends 
and allies in the region. We seek to 
restore positive momentum to the rela- 
tionship. We remain committed to the 
“one China” policy forged through suc- 
cessive Democratic and Republican 
administrations. We are committed also 
to finding constructive ways to address 
our differences and to cooperate on 
common concerns. 

Secretary Christopher has stated 
very clearly that the United States will 
do its part. But if we are to build a last- 
ing, productive relationship, China has 
a responsibility to take meaningful 
steps to address areas of our concern 
and to respect internationally accepted 
principles. 

Whatever our problems or dis- 
agreements, we need to understand 
that China will be a major—and grow- 
ing—factor on the Asian regional scene 
and in the world. Whether in terms of 
maintaining stability in the Taiwan 
Strait, on the Korean Peninsula, or in 
the South China Sea; whether in terms 
of fostering an economic regime in the 
Asia-Pacific region that promotes our 
own prosperity as well as that of our 
trading partners; or whether in terms 
of the effective functioning of the 
United Nations and other institutions 
of the international system, China will 
be a key player. 
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As we have successfully confronted 
this world of opportunity and danger, it 
is ironic that the biggest challenge to 
securing our interests abroad may be a 
fraying consensus at home. Of course, 
we must address challenges in the 
United States. There is no disputing 
that. Those whom I call the “new isola- 
tionists” do not deny that we have a 
stake in the world. But absent the kind 
of immediate and overriding threat 
posed by communism, they faii to ap- 
preciate how early and effective actions 
by the U.S. to prevent crises, to build 
and maintain international institutions, 
to support democracy and human 
rights, and to maintain constructive re- 
lations with our key allies and other 
important global actors can help us 
avoid much more costly and dangerous 
interventions in the future. 

As the President argued last night, 
American leadership is crucial to ad- 
vancing our economic interests abroad 
and to creating a world safe from desta- 
bilizing conflicts and threats from 
crime, terrorism, and environmental 
decay. Never has our engagement been 
more vital. Isolationism always will 
strike a responsive chord with Ameri- 
cans, in part because we have long been 
at peace with the countries on our bor- 
ders, and in part because vast oceans 
separate us from Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica. But the countries on our borders 
share with us a free trade area that 
continues to create American jobs. And 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are no longer 
that far away, thanks to rapid commu- 
nications and transportation, and 
thanks to our increasingly interdepen- 
dent economies. 

We cannot afford to look back nos- 
talgically at the days of containment, 
nor wait for a new overwhelming secu- 
rity threat to emerge. As the President 
said last evening, today’s dangers know 
no borders. The loss of nuclear materi- 
als from one country is a challenge to 
the security of all countries. We must 
work with others to confront these 
transnational problems. Though we no 
longer have a single enemy around 
which we can rally public support, the 
stakes are too high to withdraw from a 
world that we have helped create and 
which reflects American interests and 
values more than at any time in our 
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The United States and the 


Security of Taiwan 


Winston Lord, Assistant Secretary for East Asian 


And Pacific Affairs 


Statement before the Subcommittee on East Asia and the Pacific, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Washington, DC, February 7, 1996 





r. Chairman, members of the 
committee: I welcome the 
opportunity to appear before 
you today to discuss one of the United 
States’ most significant policy issues in 
Asia. It is also one of the most difficult 
ones. I commend you for addressing 
these questions at this time. I hope our 
exchanges today will serve to dampen 
recent tensions and promote American 
interests. 

Peace in the Taiwan Strait lies at 
the core of our China policy. For 
decades, we have stressed that we 
will support any peaceful solution to 
disagreements between Taiwan and 
the P.R.C. Such a solution obviously 
must be supported by both sides. 

My testimony will discuss the 
present security situation in the 
Taiwan Strait area. Then, I will explain 
why the policy of the United States 
serves the interests of all parties 
concerned in maintaining and 
stability. I will describe the dangers 
to our interests which would result 
from conflict in the area. And I will 
urge that we—both the Administration 
and Congress—move cautiously and 
cooperatively to maintain the delicate 
balance that successive Administra- 
tions have achieved. 


Recent Developments 


We may recall crises in the Taiwan 
Strait threatening U.S. involvement 

in the late 1950s. In the decades since, 
peace and stability have prevailed as 

a result of wise policies on all sides. 
However, following the visit to the US. 
last summer by Taiwan's President, 
Lee Teng-hui, tensions have risen with 
tough political rhetoric in Beijing and a 
series of military moves by the People’s 
Liberation Army. One Chinese military 
exercise included the firing for the first 
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time of surface-to-surface missiles into 
the ocean 100 miles or so north of 
Taiwan. These developments have 
raised serious questions and concerns 
on the island, in the United States, and 
in neighboring Asian countries about 
stability in the area. Most recently, 
there has been speculation in the U.S. 
and foreign press about further 
military actions by the P.R.C. 

We are concerned by any rise in 
tension in the region. We have con- 
veyed this te Beijing, and we are 
watching developments closely. 
However, having examined all of the 
available evidence, we cannot conclude 
that there is an imminent military 
threat to Taiwan. While it is abun- 
dantly clear that the P.R.C. wishes its 
military activities to be noticed—to 
influence Taiwan's legislative and 
presidential elections and to have a 
restraining effect on Taiwan's interna- 
tional activities—they do not, in our 
judgment, reflect an intention to take 
military action against Taiwan. Per- 
haps more importantly, the Taiwan 
authorities have reached the same 
judgment. Though the scale of some of 
these recent exercises is substantial, 
the pattern of such exercises in connec- 
tion with elections in Taiwan is not 
new; such activities have been ob- 
served since 1988. P.R.C. authorities 
have stated publicly, as well as to us in 
diplomatic exchanges, that there is no 
change in their intention to seek a 
peaceful resolution of the Taiwan 
question. We, as always, will continue 
to monitor closely the situation in the 
Taiwan Strait. But all evidence at our 
disposal at this time leads to the 
conclusion that the P.R.C. has no 
intention to initiate military action. 
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What then lies behind the recent 
actions by the Chinese military? As I 
have suggested, these demonstrations 
of military strength—and there may be 
more—are evidently intended to send a 
message to the Taiwan authorities to 
curb what the P.R.C. regards as efforts 
to establish a separate, independent 
identity for Taiwan. Last June’s visit to 
the U.S. by President Lee Teng-hui 
was interpreted by the P.R.C., wrongly 
in our view, as a step toward indepen- 
dence. The Chinese position, of course, 
is that Taiwan is a part of China, and it 
thus views the issue as vital to its 
interests. Some P.R.C. commentators 
have charged Lee Teng-hui with the 
intention of abandoning, or postponing 
indefinitely, the Taiwan authorities’ 
longstanding goal of eventual reunifica- 
tion with the mainland. 

While expressing a desire for 
recognition of Taiwan as a sovereign 
entity for now, the Taiwan leadership 
has repeatedly reaffirmed its interest 
in eventual reunification. Meanwhile, 
President Lee has sought to appeal 
both to the desire of the people on 
Taiwan for greater respect and recog- 
nition from the international com- 
munity. It is also apparent that the 
majority there wish to remain separate 
from the People’s Republic of China, at 
least until political and economic 
conditions on both sides of the Strait 
make reunification more attractive. 

Although neither Taiwan nor the 
P.R.C. wants a military confrontation, 
there is a danger that Chinese national- 
ism in the P.R.C. may collide with 
Taiwan's search for international 
recognition and status. Democratic 
development in Taiwan has permitted 
the free expression by a portion of the 
Taiwan populace of a desire for a 
separate Taiwan identity, expression of 
which had been largely suppressed 
under the previous political leadership 
in Taiwan. Some in Beijing interpret 
this development as challenging the 
assumption underlying the political 
status quo and source of stability in the 
Taiwan Strait—the acceptance of a 
single Chinese state by both sides. 

Since 1950, Taiwan has been seen in 
the P.R.C. as a sensitive issue, touching 
on core notions of sovereignty, territo- 
rial integrity, and feelings of national- 
ism. With the meeting of these two 


powerful historical forcees—growing 
nationalism on the mainland and 
increased efforts by Taiwan’s demo- 
cratic polity to obtain greater recog- 
nition of its own identity and improve 
its international status—tensions 
between Beijing and Taipei have 
increased. The drawn-out succession 
to Deng Xiaoping on the mainland 
and electoral politics on Taiwan have 
further complicated this situation. 


U.S. Policy 


It is vital to keep in mind U.S. interests 
in the Taiwan issue. We insist that the 
P.R.C. and Taiwan work out their 
differences peacefully, so as not to 
disturb the security of the region and 
the people there. At the same time, our 
approach is to strictly avoid interfer- 
ence in the process whereby the two 
sides pursue resolution of differences. 

The Taiwan Relations Act (TRA) 
of 1979 forms the basis of U.S. policy 
regarding the security of Taiwan. Its 
premise is that an adequate defense in 
Taiwan is conducive to maintaining 
peace and security while differences 
remain between Taiwan and the P.R.C. 
Section 2 (b) states: 


It is the policy of the United 
States . . . to consider any effort to 
determine the future of Taiwan by other 
than peaceful means, including by 
boycotts or embargoes, a threat to the 
peace and security of the Western 
Pacific area and of grave concern to the 
United States; to provide Taiwan with 
arms of a defensive character, and to 
maintain the capacity of the United 
States to resist any resort to force or 
other forms of coercion that would 
jeopardize the security, or the social or 
economic system, of the people on 
Taiwan. 


Section 3 of the TRA also provides 
that the 


United States will make available to 
Taiwan such defense articles and 
defense services in such quantity as 
may be necessary to enable Taiwan to 
maintain a sufficient self-defense 
capability. 

It further stipulates that: 


The President is directed to inform the 
Congress promptly of any threat to the 
security or the social or economic 
system of the people on Taiwan and any 
danger to the interests of the United 
States arising therefrom. The President 


and the Congress shal] determine, in 

accordance with constitutional pro- 

cesses, appropriate action by the United 

States in response to any such danger. 

The key elements of the United 
States’ policy toward the Taiwan 
question are expressed in the three 
joint communiques with the P.R.C. as 
follows. 


e The United States recognizes the 
Government of the P.R.C. as “the sole 
legal Government of China.” 

e The U.S. acknowledges the 
Chinese position that “there is but one 
China and Taiwan is part of China.” In 
1982, the U.S. assured the P.R.C. that 
it has no intention of pursuing a policy 
of “two Chinas” or “one China, one 
Taiwan.” 

e Within this context, the people of 
the U.S. will maintain cultural, com- 
mercial, and other unofficial relations 
with the people of Taiwan. 

e The U.S. has cunsistently held 
that resolution of the Taiwan issue is a 
matter to be worked out peacefully by 
the Chinese themselves. Our sole and 
abiding concern is that any resolution 
be peaceful. 


I reiterate the above passages from 
the TRA and the joint communiques in 
some detail, since they express pre- 
cisely the governing principles of our 
policy. They serve U.S. interests today 
just as well as in past decades. 

Let me now call attention to an 
aspect of the August 17, 1982, joint 
communique between the United 
States and the People’s Republic of 
China, which is extremely important to 
Taiwan's security. In this document, 
the P.R.C. stated that its “fundamental 
policy” is “to strive for a peaceful 
resolution to the Taiwan question.” 
Based on that P.R.C. assurance, the 
United States Government made 
reciprocal statements concerning our 
intentions with respect to arms sales to 
Taiwan—that we did not intend to 
increase the quantity or quality of arms 
supplied and, in fact, intended gradu- 
ally to reduce these sales. At the time 
the joint communique was signed, we 
made it clear to all parties concerned 
that our intentions were premised on 
the P.R.C.’s continued adherence to a 
policy of striving for peaceful reunifica- 
tion with Taiwan. We continually 
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review our assessment in light of 
events, particularly during periods of 
heightened tension. Our judgment is 
that the P.R.C. has not changed this 
policy, and we have abided by our 
commitments. 

Taken as a whole, our policy has 
been unequivocally successful in 
obtaining our fundamental objective 
regarding the security of Taiwan— 
peace and stability in the Taiwan 
Strait. The Taiwan Relations Act and 
the 1982 communique have been 
complementary elements o/ this policy. 
The former has provided the means for 
our continued support for Taiwan’s 
self-defense capability, while the latter 
forms the basis for the understanding 
with the P.R.C. that any resolution of 
the differences between Taiwan and 
the mainland must be achieved through 
peaceful means. U.S. arms sales to 
Taiwan have been consistent with both 
the TRA and tle 1982 joint communi- 
que. 
Taiwan's weapons systems are not 
offensive in character but constitute 4 
credible deterrent to military action. 
With the addition of several new 
defensive systems purchased or leased 
from the U.S. in the past few years, 
Taiwan's self-defense capability will be 
as strong as at eny time since 1949. 
Those systems include various types of 
military aircraft, ships, and air-defense 
and anti-ship missiles. In addition, the 
U.S. has provided significant technical 
support for Taiwan's own production of 
the Indigenous Defense Fighter and 
PERRY -class frigates. 

With U.S.-supplied and jointly 
developed systems, taken together 
with those systems which Taiwan has 

domestically and those it is 
purchasing from other countries— 
notably 60 MIRAGE fighter aircraft 
and six LAFAYETTE -class frigates 
from France—Taiwan has a formidable 
capacity to defend itself. Although 
there may be other defensive systems 
which Taiwan will seek to obtain for its 
self-defense, the basic inventory of 
equipment which Taiwan has or will 
have in its possession will, in our 
view, be sufficient to deter any major 
military action against Taiwan. 

While our arms sales policy aims to 
enhance the self-defense capability of 
Taiwan, it also seeks to reinforce 
stability in the region. We will not 


provide Taiwan with capabilities that 
might provoke an arms race with the 
P.R.C. or other countries in the region. 
Moreover, our policy must be applied 
with a long-term perspective. Any 
transfer of a complicated modern 
weapons system generally requires 
years of lead time before the capability 
is fully in place. Each new system, 
moreover, demands a U.S. commitment 
for continuing logistical and technical 
support in order to remain effective. 
Decisions on the release of arms made 
without proper consideration of the 
long-term impact both on the situation 
in the Taiwan Strait and on the region 
as a whole would be dangerous and 
irresponsible. 


The Stakes 


If armed conflict were actually to break 
out in the Taiwan Strait, the impact on 
Taiwan, the P.R.C. and, indeed, the 
region would be extremely serious. The 
peaceful, stable environment that has 
prevailed in the Taiwan Strait since the 
establishment of our current China 
policy in 1979 has promoted progress 
and prosperity on both sides of the 
Taiwan Strait. The benefits to Taiwan 
and the P.R.C. have been obvious. The 
shifi from the earlier belligerent 
climate in the Strait to a peaceful and 
stable one has permitted the realization 
of Taiwan's economic miracle and has 
had a direct impact on Taiwan's 
positive political transformation. 
Taiwan is now a world-class economic 
power, and the March presidential 
elections will cap Taiwan's transition to 
democracy. 

The P.R.C. has enjoyed a positive 
relationship with the United States and 
other Western countries that has 
allowed it to carry out the program of 
reform and opening to the outside 
world that has propelled China toward 
becoming an economic power. Taiwan 
capital—over $20 billion—has fueled a 
significant part of China’s economic 
progress, large numbers of Taiwan 
residents have visited China, and the 
mainland has become one of Taiwan's 
largest export markets. All of these 
achievements would be immediately 
put at risk in the event of conflict in the 
Strait. 
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Conflict would also be costly to tne 
United States and to our friends and 
allies in the region. Taiwan is an 
important economic actor throughout 
East Asia. It is located along one of the 
main sea lanes in the western Pacific. 
Any confrontation between the P.R.C. 
and Taiwan, however limited in scale or 
scope, would destabilize the military 
balance in East Asia and constrict the 
commerce and shipping which is the 
economic life-biood of the region. It 
would force other countries in the 
region to re-evaluate their own defense 
policies, possibly fueling an arms race 
with unforeseeable consequences. It 
would seriously affect the tens of 
thousands of Americans who live and 
work in Taiwan and the P.R.C. Rela- 
tions between the U.S. and the P.R.C. 
would suffer damage regardless of the 
specific reaction chosen by the Presi- 
dent in consultation with Congress. For 
all these reasons, we are firmly deter- 
mined to maintain the balanced policy 
which is best designed to avoid conflict 
in the area. 

What would the U.S. do if commit- 
ments to peaceful settlement appeared 
to weaken, if hostilities appeared more 
likely? In this unfortunate circum- 
stance, which neither side seeks, the 
Administration would immediately 
meet its obligations under the TRA to 
consult with the Congress on an 
appropriate response. Circumstances 
leading to this situation would be 
important in determining our response: 
What caused the breakdown? Both 
sides have a responsibility to act in 
ways that promote stability and avoid 
needless provocation. But I hardly 
need remind this commitiee that the 
people of the United States feel 
strongly about the ability of the people 
of Taiwan to determine their future 
peacefully. This sentiment must not be 
underestimated. 


The Challenge 


Our policy must be consistent and must 
be carefully designed to encourage both 
sides to find a peaceful and durable 
solution. As always, our own national 
interest must be the guiding principle 
to our policy. 

In this regard, we will continue to 
make clear to the P.R.C. through 
diplomatic and other channels that any 
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attempt to resolve the Taiwan question 
through other than peaceful means 
would seriously affect the interests of 
the United States. This position 
comprises a fundamental premise that 
underlies our policy: that the P.R.C. 
will pursue a peaceful settlement. Over 
the past months and, indeed, recent 
days, we have made clear in our 
diplomatic dialogue with Beijing our 
deep concern over exercises and the 
dangers of escalation. We also have 
used and will continue to use our 
military-to-military relationship with 
the P.R.C. to communicate these 
concerns directly to PLA leaders. 

We must, though, avoid unwar- 
rant<d actions that could further add to 
iensions. We should maintain our 
present prudent and effective policy of 
arms sales, within the framework of 
the TRA and in conformity to the 1982 
joint communique. We have an enor- 
mous stake in preserving stability in 
Asia and maintaining a productive 
relationship with tne P.R.C. We 
will continue to engage the Chinese 
Government on issues of mutual 





interest and encourage the P.R.C.’s 
positive participation in the interna- 
tional community. We seek engage- 
ment, not confrontation. We expect 
the Taiwan authorities as well to avoid 
any actions which could potentially 
put at risk the interests of all parties 
concerned. 

Taiwan and the P.R.C. must 
eventually find some sort of common 
ground, if they are to continue to enjoy 
the peace and prosperity that exists in 
the Strait area today. Both sides need 
to avoid provocative political or mili- 
tary actions that have the potential to 
destabilize the situation. They must 
together actively seek ways to address 
their clifferences peacefully. This is the 
only long-term guarantee of Taiwan's 
security. It is also the only long-term 
guarantee of peace and stability in East 
Asia. Only through the resumption of 
positive dialogue directly between 
Beijing and Taipei can the route to a 
peaceful and lasting settlement be 
found. We understand that the Taiwan 
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authorities are prepared to resume 
cross-Strait talks. The P.R.C. has also 
indicated its willingness to expand ties 
with Taiwan in a number of areas as 
long as the Taiwan authorities continue 
to embrace the principle of “one 
China.” We hope the two sides will 
agree as soon as possible to take up 
again the dialogue that was suspended 
last June. 

Mr. Chairman, several admiristra- 
tions of both political parties have 
followed a consistent policy on the 
subject of today’s timely hearing. It is 
a policy that has served the interests of 
the United States, the P.R.C., Taiwan, 
and regional security and prosperity. 
We intend to pursue this course as 
outlined in this statement. We call on 
Beijing and Taipei to exercise restraint 
and resume dialogue looking toward 
a peaceful resolution of the issues 
between them. And we urge bipartisan 
support in the Congress and Adminis- 
tration that will send a steady signal of 
American purposes and resolve. We 
will work closely with you toward this 
goal. 
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Consular information Program: 

This program provides informaton for US citizens 
vaveling and living abroad Two categones of informa- 
bon are available under the consular informaton 
program Travel Warnings and Consular informaton 
Sheets Travel Warnings are issued when the State 


instability, cnme and secunty information, politcal 
disturbances, and the addresses of the US embassies 
and consulates in the subject country Consular 
intormaton Sheets generally do not include advice 
instead, they contain factual information so that 
travelers can make informed decisions concerning 
travei to a particular country Consular information 
Sheets are constantly reviewed and normally will be 
reissued every 12 months or when conditions warrant 
change 


Contact: 
Consular intormaton Sheets and Travel Warnings are 
available at 13 US passport agences (see local 


telephone book listing “US Government, Department 
of State. Passport Agency”) and trom held offices of the 
Department of Commerce and US embassies and 
consulates abroad 


Write to: 

Overseas Citizens Services 
Bureau of Consular Aftais 
Rm. 4811, Main State 

US Department of State 
Washington, DC 20520-4818 


(For copres, please include a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and indicate for which country you 
wish to receive a Consular intormaton Sheet ) 


Phone: 
Overseas Citizens Services (202) 647-5225 trom a 
touchtone phone (recorded information) 


Fax: 

From a tax machine, dial (202) 647-3000, using the 
handset as you would a regular telephone The system 
instructs on how to proceed 


Computer Networks : 

* The Consular Affairs Bulletin Board (CABB) 
enables users to access Consular information Sheets and 
Travel Warnings and other consular . Users also 
are able to access intormaton from the Overseas Secunty 


Diplomatic Secunty. To access CABB, dial (202) 647-9225 
trom your modem. (Also see Dispatch Vol 3, No. 35, p 


Senin a Gemubre ensabeadides T 
prames ter ansees) 

* Call the Official Airline Guides {(OAG) Electronic 
Editon at (800) 323-4000 to obtain informaton on 
accessing Consular informaton Sheets and Travel 


Se a Oe ae eee 


(nedem taghens sumer. (314) 625-4054), 
interactve Office Services, inc. (for information on 

access, call Travel+Plus at (617) 876-5551 or 

(800) 544-4005) offers on-line travel informaton through. 

Delphi, MCI (RCA Hotline), Unison, NYNEX info Look, Bell 

South TUG, Graphnet, FTCC Answer Bank 


SABRE—enter N*/ADVISORY INDEX. 

SYSTEM ONE—enter GG SUP TD ADV, 

WORLDSPAN—enter GDOC ADVISORY 
in Europe. SYSTEM ONE is accessed through 


getting on the mailing list Send a message to 
LISTSERV@VTVM2 BITNET, text of message should read 
SUBSCRIBE INTER-L Your Name. To receive Consular 
intormaton Sheets and Travel Warnings, enter travel- 
advisones REQUEST @stolat edu 
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